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Annotations, 

By Asa Gray. 

Nelumbo lutea. Pers. Syn., i. 92 (1807). This is proba- 
bly the first appearance of the name in this form. Persoon him- 
self cites Willd. (sub Nelumbid) ; but the difference in orthogra- 
phy, although affecting only the termination and the gender, is 
rather too much for that mode of citation. It would have been 
remarkable if the name had not appeared in this form until the 
year 1872, as Professor Greene supposed. Tournefort is, of 
course, the authority for the genus. That Jussieu should have 
changed the termination of the word, and that De Candolle 
should have followed him in what is politely called a " Candollean 
mistake," was in those days most natural and excusable, though 
surely unnecessary.* That Bentham and Hooker, in the new 
Genera Plantarum, should have gone back only to Jussieu, was in 
accordance with the plan of that work, which was to start with 
Linnaeus, t As I have followed the more ordinary course and, 
with Linnaeus, recognized Tournefort as the scientific founder of 
genera, I have adhered to the original form Nelumbo in the 
manuscript of the Synoptical Flora. 

Nemacaulis, as to specific nomenclature. Professor Edward 
L. Greene, in the October number, is certainly " a fearless cri- 
tic," and in that capacity he attributes to (of all men) the late 
Mr. Bentham " a bit of scientific iniquity which has been adopted 
and made his own by each American author who has, since 
Bentham's time, handled the Eriogonece" — that is the venerated 
Dr. Torrey, myself and Dr. Watson. As those of us who still sur- 
vive are not likely, after this, to take notice of such state- 
ments, it may be well to consider for a moment what this iniqui- 
tous proceeding is. When Nuttall established the genus Nevia- 

* If Linnseus had not been " affected by a singular blindness to generic charac- 
ters in plants " (!) the form Nelumbhim might have come in earlier and with his sanc- 
tion. 

t The reasons for this, although to me unconvincing, have no little force. But 
their plan should unquestionably be adopted if the alternative course is to attribute 
scientific genera to ante-Tournefortian and herbalistic botanists after the unhappy 
example recently set by so good a man as Baron Muller. But 1 continue to think that 
there is a logical and very practicable iitste milieu which has, indeed, generally been 
adopted. 
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caulis, he indicated two species, N. denudata and N. foliosa. 
Bentham regarded the two species as one, in which he was prob- 
ably right, the more so as Nuttall says they grow together and 
perhaps are not distinct; and to the combined species he gave the 
name of N. Nuttallii, obviously because neither of Nuttall's 
names was properly applicable to the species as he regarded it. 
This mode of proceeding has not been rare in similar cases, and 
in the present instance seems to be quite justified, if not actually 
demanded, by the rule that false names are inadmissible. 

Note on Sarracenia variolaris.* 

Last March I had in my room, in Gainesville, Florida, a vase 
full of Sarracenia variolaris (Yellow pitcher plant), and my at- 
tention was attracted towards one blossom which failed to open 
all of its petals. Examining it, I found that two of these, opposite 
each other, clung by their tips to the center of the umbrella- 
shaped style and were fastened securely there. Using a little 
force, I tore the tips of the petals off, instead of pulling them 
assunder as I had expected to do. I then opened the style with 
a pin and found that the tips of the petals had penetrated the 
style and had reached nearly or quite to its base. 

After that I examined all the blossoms of 5. variolaris that 
I could gather, and noticed a considerable number of variations. 
I saw the first case repeated in one instance, but this time there 
was only one petal connected with the style. 

The normal number of sepals and petals is five with the 
margins entire. I found irregularities both in the number and in 
the shape of these. Often there were notches in the petals, and 
these were sometimes found in the sepals too. The division was 
even carried so far that occasionally six petals would be found. 
There were also irregular notches in the umbrella-shaped top of 
the style. In several cases the yellow petals were marked with 
delicate reddish lines at the base. Mary F. Peirce. 

♦Communicated by Dr. Gray.— On examination of the style in some of the 
specimens supplied by Miss Peirce, we find that it is more or less hollow, the tube 
widening at the orifice. Perhaps there is a viscid secretion, by which the tips of the 
petals were stuck fast. This should be looked to next spring, on the living plants. 
We cannot make out what is meant by the tips of the petals having "penetrated the 
style." Asa Gray. 



